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froebel’s PRINCIPLES. 


and to realise what mor relig i 0 us impressions are first 
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God and to drink m ^ ss ° ories are a mos t important means 

feature of child- 

Love of companionship i- alone” was decreed by 

life. -I. is no. good fw “more Iinwelcome to children 
God from the first, and noth! g hildren of his own age 

than solitude. The company, nfap of ch.ldre 

XSeTand learns to do right for their sakes. The atmos- 
phere of love and joy which playing with others induces makes 
him happy, and a happy child is generally a good child. When 
•hildren are happy and good then it is that virtues grow, and 

that right habits are established. 

Again, it is as natural to children to sing as it is to birds to 
warble and to young lambs to gambol. Froebel saw this, and he 
urged on mothers the importance of singing with their little ones. 
Song conduces to contentment, and the joyous song of the 
children is one way of praising their creator. “ All Thy works 
praise Thee, O God ! ” and so do the children in their songs and 
play, when these are the natural outbursts of the child’s life. 

Such was Froebel’s ideal in education — to train the whole 
nature of the child ; by toys and work, games, songs, and stories, 
to call into activity all his powers. What children are, the 
habits they are trained in, the simple, free, natural lives they 
live during the early years of life, are the things which build up 
their characters and make them worthy children of the Father 
in Heaven, and, in the future, capable and worthy citizens. His 
ideal is a high one, but it is not an impossible one ; it needs on 
the part of mothers an earnest, thinking, mother-love, and 
hearty co-operation with those who share with them the care 
and responsibility of bringing up little children ; it needs on the 
part of all women a sense of the responsibility that attaches to 
those whose mission in life it is to educate the children. 

Elinor A. Welldon. 


Extracts from “ L’Education Progressive." 

By Mme. Necker de Saussure. 

1828. 


“ Si done l’el&ve a l’avenir doit rester maitre de sa conduite, 
il importe de lui faire suivre deux regimes en apparence 
opposes ; l’un d’assujetissement, pour l’accoutumer a reprimer 
ses desirs capricieux, l’autre de liberte, afin qu’ il se forme en 
lui une volonte independante. C’est la une difificulte qu’on 
envisage rarement dans toute son etendue ; aussi, et peut-etre 
surtout dans les educations les plus soignees, se developpe-t-il 

peu de caracteres prononces 

Il est un devoir qui est fort bien compris par l’enfant, et qui 
1’initie peu-a-peu dans la connaissance de tous les autres, c est 
celui de l’obeissance envers ceux auxquels le ciel a confie son 
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extracts from L 


'education PROGRESSIVE.’ 
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registre exact du vent, de la chaleur, de la plme . Que 
d’infatigables annotateurs ! Et dans ce nombie il ne sest 
pas trouve un pere qui ait daignd constater avec soin . les 
progres de son propre enfant. Meme pour la partie. physique 
qui semble devoir tomber plus immediatement sous 1 inspection 
des savants, que d’incertitudes encore ! • • • • • 

J’exhorte vivement les jeunes meres a tenir un journal exact 
du developpement de leurs enfans. Quand elles n’auraient 
point de vues plus generates, toujours trouveraient-elles un 
grand avantage a ce travail. Il donnera de l’ensemble a leurs 
idees, de la fixite a leurs projets. Elles s’accoutumeront a bien 
regarder et a s’expliquer ce qu’elles voient. 

Contributed by Mrs. F. H. ANSON. 


Art Training in the Nursery. 


I have been asked of late by many mothers “ How must we 
teach our children drawing?” One lady remarked, “I don’t 
know how it is ; but my children used to be so fond of 
drawing, and now they all dislike it.” When enquiries were 
made as to the methods of teaching, the answer was, “ Oh, of 
course they have gone, and are still going, through the free- 
hand course. “ Do they ever draw from objects, or from 
nature ? ” I ask. “ Oh dear no ; the teacher will not allow 
vagaries, as she calls them.” The object of this paper is to 
offer to parents a few suggestions, founded on experience, which 
may throw light on this subject. 

To begin with, the surroundings of a child ought to be 
beautiful : the nursery ought to be one of the most harmonious 
in the house, for a child should be accustomed to see and 
appreciate only good colours from the first, and it was never 
so easy to carry this principle into effect as now, when we 
can obtain for our walls such beautiful and inexpensive designs 
as those of Walter Crane, and others. 

I met durin" the course of last summer an interesting family 
-a mother and her three sons. Two of the boys, aged eleven 
and thirteen respectively, have a great desire to become 
artists. They worked from nature evcij caj uun& 

holidays, and sent their sketches every week to ■ 

pupil of Mr. Ruskin’s. Their mother told me hat=h“«" b “^ 
the taste for art the boys manifested a most en ire 
nursery they had as children. 

Walter Crane on the walls. R Here and there hung 

about a foot and a-half from eac i ■ ^ ordinary things 

a little curtain, behind whic i > & c j n t i ie open 

belonging to dUldrai-boots, ha J charge of his own 




